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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter includes five articles on early 
childhood education and young children, with particular reference to 
poor and minority children. "Scientific Literacy Is Child's Play" 
(Hilaria Bauer) discusses the natural deve 1 opment of scientific 
literacy in young children through their construction of knowledge 
and play. "Children of America, Take Your Mark. Ready. Set. Wait a 
Minute" (Bradley Scott) summarizes the Children's Defense Fund 
findings on child poverty, hunger, and health problems that may 
impede preschool children's ability to meet the high expectations of 
Goals 2000. The impacts on children of current Congressional 
proposals are outlined for child care, child health, basic income 
support, and child nutrition. "A Synergistic Multi-Age Model for 
Minority Students" (Felix Montes) outlines the general benefits of 
multiage education and how these advantages can foster integration of 
1 imi t ed“Engl i sh“prof ici ent and culturally diverse students into the 
educational system. "Needed: A Massive Moral Movement To Leave No 
Child Behind" (Marian Wright Edelman) calls on parents, communities, 
and political leaders to take responsibility for the well-being of 
all children and make a sustained moral commitment to meet the 
health, educational, and financial needs of children. "Technology, 
Teachers and Early Childhood" (Aurora Yanez-Perez) outlines the 
benefits of computer use by young children and discusses ways that 
teachers can create an environment conducive to learning with 
computers . (SV) 
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Scientific Literacy is Child Play 



Hilaria Raitery MA. 



dcd'u otcd f(> intpmvinp cdncutionul 
opportunity. Through research, 
materials development, training, 
technical assistance, evaluation. 



and information dissemination, 
HV *re helping to create schools 
that work for all children. 
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a Points ot view or opinions slated m ihisdocu 
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My sUidcnis and I had been learning 
abom polar regions fortwo weeks. Students 
in m\‘ first grade bilingual class w ere able to 
loeatc and deseribe these /ones on the globe. 
The\ were also able to explain different 
food ehains and how the elimate is a 
eonsequenee ofthe loeation ofthese regions 
in our planet. 1 was \er\ satisfied beeause 
ihe\ were eager tei learn, and their literacy 
skills were developing tremendously as they 
discovered facts about distant lands. 

1 low e\ er. there were concepts in m\' 
lesson plans that 1 considered too abstract 
and too diflleult for first graders. One of 
them w as the concept of(/f/f//JA///n//. I knew 
that in order to provide my students with 
sound scientific information. 1 had to 
introduce this concept. But. I really did not 
know how to do it. 

.\vv kw ardl\ . 1 started my lesson bv 
asking question^ about polar bears when 
one of my students interrupted me. '*Ms. 
Bauer.. .yo se porque los osos polares son 
blancos [Ms. Bauer...! kmwv whv polar 
bears are white]. “ .\ bit annoyed. 1 
responded. '\\Si‘.f..a ver David, /.porque 
son blancos*.’ j^ cs?... let's see David, why 
are polar bears white?]'* Before 1 finished 
my ejuestion. he replietl. “Portoda la nieve 
que esta alrededor. son blancos porque la 
nieve es blanca [Because of' all the snow 
around them, they are white because the 
snow is white]." 

David vvas making inferences bv 
himself Interestingly. David did not know 
all the letters cd'the alphabet (to the dismay 
of his kin de rg a rt e n t e a e h e r ) . a n d 
consequently, he had trouble decoding and 
spelling. 1 lovvev er. whenev er he was asked 
to vv rite on his journal, he vvas confident that 



his beautifully detailed drawings would tell 
me how much he vvas learning. He vv as right. 
This gifted boy used his playful attitude to 
discover many details about nature. Ir’ven 
though he vv iw not aware that polar bears* 
fur is translucid and thus reflects the 
vv hiteness of their environment: he vv as able 
to articulate a reasonable explanation for his 
finding. This is the foundation of scientific 
knowledge. 

C'hildren like David have taught me 
how much children do know and how little 
vveasadults credit them for their knowledge. 
Usually, science is thought of as a higher- 
order discipline that minoritv students are 
not able to understand (Beane. 1 98X). .Wso. 
science is thought of as ‘'content-oriented* 
rather than "process-oriented." Thus, the 
inMiTictional strategics that most teachers 
Use during math and science do not 
complement the learning styles of minoritv 
stud 'nts((iilligan. H)X2).C‘onsequently.this 
contributes to minoritv students* low self- 
eoneept for math and science achievement 
((ireen. 

n here M e ire \ow 

fraditionally. science has not been 
perceived as a basic skill in our elemcntarx 
schools, liven though, in Texas, science 
essential elements are inel uded as pail ofthe 
core curriculum from prekindergarten to 
1 2th grade, assessment instruments are 
designed to evaluate reading, writing and 
mathematics. Thus, districts spend most of 
their efforts improving students* 
performance in these areas. I lowever. life in 
the 2 1st century is going t(^ require much 
more than that. 

Scivntijh- Litenuy - n*nmuu d <*/; h' 
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Popularized in the early 1070s by author Thomas Kuhn, ‘‘paradigms" are our models 
or patterns of reality, shaped by our understanding and experience into a system of 
rules and assumptions about the world around us. The call for restructuring in 
education, emerging from a profound sense that education is not working for all 
children, requires a transformation in how \vc see schools, students, and their families. 
If w'c arc to find a new and equitable vision of what education can and should be, new 
lenses are required to change the way we look at schools and the populations in them 
- as demonstrated by our “Now" thinkers below. 







“ 1 Bieiiltural 1 ehildren ynne up it] 


“A// children have preparedttess. 


intellectually and verbally barren. 


\ potential, curiosity a fid interest in 


'culturally deprived' hotnes. where 


1 constriu'tiny their learnitiy. in 


they fail /</ receive enouyh stittudatiot] 


enyayiny in social interaction and in 


from their paretits to '‘"velop cognitive ' 


neyotiatifiy with everythiny the 


skills //^'C£'.s.v(//*y to Si '‘(1 if] school 


environtnetit hrinys to them. " 


and adulthood. " 


- Leila Ckindini. Children. 


- Richard DcLonc. 1979. Quoted 
in Culture attd l\)wcr in the 
C'lassriH)tn. b\ .Antonia Darder 


No \ ember 1993 


“Tctu hiny a \ouny imniii^rant basic- 


"It is at jaj \ (/////!,' uye. before 


subjects in his native totu^ue retards 


rcachifiK 11 or 12. that children 


the Icarniny oj Enylish. " 


demonstrate an immefise capadty to 


- Charlie Gogolak. immigrant 


learn several hmyiun^es with ease and 


from FTmgary. ^peaking to the 


a hiyh deyree of proficiency that will 


Te\a.> House Hconoinic and 


schlotn be achieved later in life. “ 


I-ldueational C)ppe»riunitics 


Arleiic Tt>rres. eommunil> 


Committee. Quoted in Fort 


relations coordinator for a utility 


Worth Star-'Feleyran]. No\ ember 


; in south Texas. .September 8. 


19. 1995 


1 995 


" Bilinyualisu] fosters tiatiotjal 


"Research shows that if you t<tke a 


disintcyratiof]. " 


child w/iere lie is when he (omes to 


- Don I'cder. columnist. 


school and you build on that, you have 


No \ ember 3. 1 995 


a much strom^cr student (U'ademicitUy. 
intellectiutlly. emotionally and 
soi ially. “ 

Rosaura Tre\ ino-I .igon. 


"MIowifty bilim^uabstn to continue to 


instrueiitinal guide at Nelsi>n 


yrow is vcr\ dai]ycrous. " 


IdementaiN School in San 


House Spieaker Newt (iingrich. 


.Antonio. Quoted in San .Antimio 


Quoted in Sau Atuonio Express- 


Express-News. September 1. 


News. No\ ember 1. 1995 
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Children of America^ Take Your Mark, 
Ready, Set, Wait a Minute, 




In this election year, 1 sincerely 
hope that parentN. concerned eiti.'ens, 
educators and business people arc 
>eekinu real answers to the questions 
abinit the status o\' children. In a 

publication entitled,, hi ) nnr 

Conununity: HiulJiny C oDitfiunily 
Poriiicrship'^ for Lcaniiny^, the Seeretar\‘ o\ 
r.dueation. Richard Rile\. commented: 

We di' know that we must set high 
expectations challenging aeadeniic 
standards lor all children, .\nd we 
must do w hate\ er it takes to he!pe\ er\ 
child reach those expectations. That's 
what Cioals 2(K)0 is about and what 
President C linton's whole approach 
to education is built around,..lTs not 
going to be easy. But. together, w e can 
rein\ ent [L .S.) education school by 
schoolandcomnninity bycomnuinity. 
Tiigether. we can nio\e toward the 
National F.ducation (ioals and mo\e 
e\er\ child toward achiewing high 
le\ els of learning ( 1 ). 

\\‘e are well aware of the National 
I-ducation (ioals. particularly Cioal 1: By 
the year 2tK)(). all children in .-\merica will 
s»art school ready to learn. There are three 
objectives for this goal: 

• .All children w ill ha\ e access to high- 
qualitN anddc\elopnientall\ appropriate 
preschool programs that help prepare 
children for school. 

• IN erv parent in the United States will be 
a child's first teacher and de\ ote time 
each da\ to helping such parent's 
preschool child learn, and parents will 
ha\c access to the training and support 
the\ need. 

• Children will recene the nutrition, 
physical experiences and health care 
needed to arri\e at school with healtlu 
minds and l'H)dics and to maintain the 
mental alertness necessary to be prepared 
to learn, and the number of low -birth 
weight babies will be significantU 
reduced through enhanced prenatal health 



s\ stems. 

Despite such promising words, the 
status of children has not inipro\ ed as much 
as we would hope. In tact, the C hiKlren s 
Deieiise f und (C[)l ) issued a caution last 
\ ear about the new federal climate: 
Prospects for improMiig the li\cs of 



.A m e r i e a n child r e n w o r s e n e d 

dratnaticaily. . .with theelectionofnew 
ideological majorities in both tlie 
Senate and the House of 
Represenlati\es. The newly elected 
House leadership proposed a radical 
legislati\e agenda that would rip away 
basic support for families and tear up 
long-standing social compacts 
betw een generatmns ol .Americans 
1 1W5). 

In the Sialc of Aincriuci 's Children 
Y earhook 19V 5. CDF reported that the status 
of children is questionable regarding many 
areas of concern that would help to make 
preschool children ready to meet high 
expectations and standards (l^)d5). CDF 
pro\ ides some eye opening in formal it»n on 
children's status: 

• 15.4 million U.S. children were poor in 

the highest number in 30 years. 

• Poorehildren are three times more likel\' 
than nonpoor children to die during 
childhood. 

• Poor children are two times more likcK 
than other ciiildrcn tosulierlrom plusical 
problems such as stunted growth, se\ ere 
mental or ph\ si cal disabilities, iron 
dellciencN' and se\ ere asthma as a result 
of theii po\erty. 

C'DF also repoiled that more than 60 
percent of married women with children 
\ounger than six arc in the labor Tirce. More 
than 57 percent td' children younger than 
fi\ e w hose mothers work are in either famil\ 
child care homes or chi Id care centers. V\ bile 
650,000 poor children participate in Head 
Start, that n urn beronK' re presents 3 6 percent 
of those who are eligible, and Head Start 
still is not funded to siippon all o\' the 
children who are eligible for it. 

C'hildren are hungi*). More than half 
of all food stamp recipients are children. 



than one-foLiilh of the U.S. population. 
Foi1y-twx^ percent ol children recei\ing 
food stamps are .Anglo .American: 3a 
percent are .African American: 1 7 
percent are Latino, 3 percent are .Asian, 
and I percent are Nati\ e .American. The 
Women, Infants and C hildren (WIC') 
program provided nutrition assistance to 
0.5 million children in 1 994, about 72 

percent ofthose eligible. Children are hungiA 

particularly in the summer, ifthey are not in 
school. Nearly 2. 1 million children benetned 
from the Summer Food Ser\ice Pn^gram 
w hich is only 9 percent of the more than I S 
million children who benelit Irom free and 
reduced lunch programs during the school 
\ear. 

( )ne N ear has passed since C'Dl* issued 
lint report- The thought had occurred to me 
that possibly the status of children could be 
showing signs of impro\ement. gi\en the 
national cry for responsibility. 
aecoLintabililN . improved fiscal management 
and other agreements contracted with 




It APPEARS THAT, ALTHOKiH 
THE ECOSOMY IS IMPROMSG, 
PEOPLE - AM) PARTICL LARLY 



POOR PEOPLE A SD THEIR 
CHILDRES - ARE STILL L\ 
ECOSOMK DISTRES.S. 



.America. But. as I sift through the just- 
released 1996 C'DF report. I see that, while 
selected areas such as preschool 
immuni/atious ha\e impro\ed slightly and 
there is a modest decline in teen pregnancy. 
ON erall- \ . ople nvIio are poor are not faring 
any better. It appears that, although the 
econonu' is improNing. people and 
particulaiiN' poor people and their children 
are still in economic distress. 'T hcN are cn en 
under attack. 

The CDF proN ides a summarN of key 
proposed legislation that threatens to remoN e 
the tloor of decencN that guarantees help for 
ptioi children. .A portion ofthat summarN is 
proN ided in the box on Page 4. 

Marion Wright luiclman of the CDF 
offers scN en w ays that adults must stand for 



while children make up onU slightU more 



Cliildri'n of liiioiicu kooioiihJ ../i/’.iu' 
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Ci'RRKM Law Concrkssionai. Proposai, Child i.MP\rr 



Child Care 

Parents who are iecei\iniz welfare and 
parlieipaiiniz in work-related aeti\iiies and 
; parents nioxing from welfare into jobs are 
uua ran teed ehild eare assist a nee. 

States reeei\e other federal funds to pro\ ide 
ehild eare help for low -income working 
families but need not guarantee assistance 
for these families. 

States mipa use a portion of their lederal 
• ehild eare funds for aeti\ities to impro\e 
ehild eare t|ualit\ and build suppl\ . 

C hild eare purchased with C'hild C'are and 
I)e\elopment Block Cirant{C C I)B(i) funds 
must meet basic health and safel\ 
requirements to protect children. 

Child Health 

C hildren under six anti pregnant women 
are guaranteed health insurance etuerage 
under Medicaid if their famiK inetmie is 
less than 133 percent of ptneil\ (about 
I 73)00 fora famil\ of four). Children ages 
six through 1 2 are guaranteed et)\erage in 
families uji to 1 00 percent ofpo\ eil\ (abtnit 
SI 33)00 fora faniiK of'ftnir). 

C'o\erage ftir tiider ehiltlren (ages 1 3 
: through l<S) up to 1 00 percent of ptnerty 
; will be phased in by 200 1 . 

Lligible children are eo\ered ftir \irtually 
' all the health. \ ision. heaa ing. mental health 
and dental ser\iees the\ need. 

Children w lit) are eligible lor Metlieaitl. as 
, well as uninsured and under-insured 
. children, alst) are entitled to free \aeeines 
under the \ aeeincs for Children (\TC*) 
program. 



)<iereases greatly the number of families 
needing ehild eare help, by requiring mtire 
parents on welfare to work. 

Increases the et)st of purchasing ehild eare 
for each family reeei\ing welfare. b\ 
requiring parents of preschool children to 
work 35 hours (rather than 20 hours) per 
week. 

Reduces the amount of funds set aside for 
eflbrts It) imprt)\e the quality and build the 
supply of ehild eare. 

I'ndermines the eurrent health and safety 
standards for ehild eare purchased with 
C'C*f)BCi funds. 



[■. I immatcs guaranteed health eo\ erage for 
lt)w -inet)me children and pregnant w tinien. 

Replaces the Medicaid program w ith fixed 
grants to states, at funding le\ els far belt)w 
tht)sc needetltt)meet chi I tlreiTs health eare 
needs. 

C reates the apjiearanee of' guaranteetl 
eo\erage for pt)t)r children under 13 and 
pt)t)r pregnant women, but retiuires only 
ehild immunizations and family planning 
for adults tt) be included in that et)\ erage. 

Repeals the X’aeeines for Children prt)gram. 
eliminating the guarantee of free \aeeines 
fbreligible children anti denying states the 
t)pportunit\ tt) purchase \aeeines at 
reduced, federally negt)tiated prices. 



Prt)\ idesat least S()billit)n less o\er se\en 
years lt)r ehild eare than what states will 
iieetl tt) meet new welfare wt)rk 
requirements. 

.1 e t ) p a rd i / e s e h i 1 1 1 e a r e h e I p ft ) r 1 1 ) w - i n e t ) n 1 e 
working families, ifstatesare left to make 
up this shortfall in funds for families 
reeei\ ing welfare. 

Increases the risks that fimding sht)rtfalls 
and weakened ehild eare standards will 
lea\e many more children in unsafe t)r 
inappropriate eare. 



I.ea\ es lt)w-inet)me children and pregnant 
wt)men with nt) assurance t)f basic health • 
insurance et>\ erage. 

Ihrealens tt) end health etw erage ft)i‘ mt)re 
than 5 million children. Millions of others 
wt)uld see their benefits reduced. 

Cuts federal Medicaid funding b\‘ more . 
than SI 30 billion o\er se\en years. 
Ct)mbined federal and state funding could ; 
fall by more than S400 billit)n o\er se\en | 
years. 

Raises the cost of full i mm uni/atit)ii against 
|)re\entable diseases ft)r millit)ris t)flow- 
inet)me ehiltlren. 



I *m!uuu it (Hi 



Children nj . Imen'i u - < fnnmu j fnun ^ 
children. 1- \ en though she accepts that there 
is certainly a need to balance the national 
budget, she says that it shoultl not be dt)iie 
t)n the backs of pot)r. disabled, neglected 
and abused ehiltlren and not w itht)ut a debate 
based on tlie facts abt)Ut the human 
et)ii sequences. 

( )ne ofher se\ en propt).sals is a natit)nal 
tlay t)f commitment tt) be held t)ii .lime I. 

at (he i.ineoln Memorial in 
Washington. D.C. The iu)npartisan. 
nonpolitieal Stand lor Children Day will be 
a day t)f spiritual, himily and et)mmuni(y 
t*«‘ncwal anti perst)nal ct)mmitment to 



children. In standing. mt)lhers. fathers, 
grandparents, nurturers. caregivers. religit)us 
people, community leaders, civil rights 
a tl V t) c a t e s . y t) u 1 1 1 . w t) i n c n . m c n . 

prt)fessionals. and cultural, business and 
pt)litical leatlcrs t)f every race, religion, 
income, age and faith will demonstrate their 
support to do the fbllt)wing: • 

• Stand together and speak truth to power 
for children with their presence. vt)ices. 

V otcs and hearts. 

• Staiul for st)mething more than • 
themselves, more important than money 
and more lasting than things. 

• Stand w ith those who cannot staml alone 
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t)r for themselves: the young, the weak, 
the tlisabled. 

Stand strong fora few important things 
rather than for many desirable things. 
People who try to be everything to 
ev ery body end up standing fornothing or 
any bt)dy'. 

Stand anti be counted for children in 
good times and bad. Children do not 
need fair weather advocates and (lod 
does not need fair weather soldiers. 
Stand unwaveringly for this eonntry's 
values of fairness and equality: for 
compassion and common sense; stand 
Children of \merieu - « "urmiu tl on 

t) 



Cl RUKM Law 

Basic Income Suppon 
Noody children and familic- with incomes 
below stale-established limits are 
guaranteed help under the Aid to l amihes 
w iih Dependent C hildren { A1 ‘DC’ ) program, 
as long as the\ eoinpK w ith slate rules. 

1‘ederal Hindi ng to states rises and tails in 
response to changes in need increasing, 
for example, during recessions, when jobs 
arc scarce and .\FDC‘ ease iinids rise. 

States are required \o pay part of AFDC 
costs. State hinds represent 45 percent ol 
all AFDC spending. 

Paren 1 s reee i \ i n g A F DC ( e \ ee i'll t h o se w i t h 
young children) are required to panieipate 
in education, training or oilier w ork-related 
aeii\ ities. 



C<)N(;ri:ssion\l Proposal 



Idiminatcs guaranteed ipctime assistance 
rore\en the poorest eliildren. 

Replaces the AF’DC program w itli fised 
grants to states, in amounts that would be 
inadequate during recessions tir natural 
disasters. 

Allows states to reduce their t)wn hmding 
for income assistance by as much as 25 
percent and. after fi\ e years, to withdraw 
all state funds. 



Creates a live-year lifetime limit on income 
assistance and allows states to set even 
shorter limits. 

Requires parents to work 35 hours per 
week after two years of assistance: it ttlso 
eliminates most oppoiiunities foredueation 
and training. 

Makes many children of legal immigrants 
ineligible foreash assistance, rcgardlessof 
how poortheir lamilies are. 



Child Impact 



ReiiKnes the basic income saletv net Im* * 
the natioiFs poorest children. 

Denies cash assistance to neaiiv 4 million 
needv children, when fully implemented. 

Prov ides billions of dollars less ov er sev en 
V ears than what statesvv ill need hu' creating 
new work programs (not including child 
care costs) for parents receiving welfare. 

1-ails to promote genuine well'are reform, 
leaving millions of parents without child 
care, ediieaiion. training and other tools 
thev' need if they are to secure stable jobs 
and lift tlieir families out of poverty. 



Child \utntion 

('hildren in low -income families are 
guaranteed nutritional aid under the food 
stamp and child nutrition programs, w hieh 
include the school lunch, .school break last. 
Summer F ood Serv ice, and C hild and Adult 
C'are F\)od programs. 

Federal fundingtostates tor these programs 
rises and lulls in response to changes in 
neetl. 



Allow s ev erv state to end the guarantee of 
food Stamps. 

Allow s as many as sev en states to eliminate 
guarantees I'o r school lunches an d 
breakfasts for low-income children. 

C uts hinds for nutriticais meals and snacks 
in child care and Ileatl Start centers and 
familv dav care iKunes. 



I ndermincs the national nutritional saletv 
net. 

Reduces food stamp benefits for 14 million 
children. Retlueesav eragebenelits Irom 7H 
cents to 62 cents per person, per meal. 

C’lits food stamps by S32 billion over sev en 
vearsandeutsotherchild nutrition programs 
by S3.S billion (SO [lercent ot this vvoulu 
come from child care food programs). 



lU-pnnio.luMlMvnn, ( lul.lunM KK n.. I niul S,„-, Inurua^Unulr.n /vw, I W ;wlun; 'loM. I ) ( . ( 1)1 . IWM . 



( hildren of iincrica - ntniinori/ (nun pniii V 
against callous people and policies. 

• Stand tall against those vv ho seek to hurt 
and divide, and stand with those who 
seek to unite and heal our families ami 
eommi in ities. 

• Stand firmly against those who practice 
genderhood and raeehood and classhood 
and eulturelK)od, and stand with those 
w ho practice brotherhood and sisterhood 
and mutual respect. 

• Stand up to those who mouth lamilv 
values but who do not support lamilv 
needs and who vote to cut Head Start and 
school lunches and education in the name 
of helping children. 

Dear children of .America, take 



mav he strewn with deceptive smoking 
mirrors, gaping holes ami obstacles that will 
make your achieving the goal of readiness 
bv the vear 20()() V inually impossible. I3eknc 
vou go, just wait a moment for the 
responsible, committed, politieallv-activ e 
adults aimmg vou to ensure that the road is 
properlv prepared. At the very minimum, 
that is our moral, eihieal. political and eiv ic 
responsibility \o you. 

Okav'. Mm'al. ethical, ptditieal Iv . 
eiv ieallv responsible adults, take yt)u mark. 
Reativ . Set. (itv 

Rcsffurccs 

Children's [)e lease Fund. I he Siafc of 



of ^‘oung Children: W ashington. D.C., 
1W6). 

C hildren's Detense F und. The Sfufe of 
America's Children Yearhook /V9.s 
(National Association for the F-dueation 
of >’oung Children: Washington, D,C.. 
H)65). 

I .S. Department of I'.dueation. A Bri^iu 
\ew Era in E(luea!inn{V.Y>. Department 
of F.dueation: W'ashington, D.C‘., 1995). 

I '.S, Department of F'dueation..l/i Invilation 
to Your Community: Bnildiny: 

( 'omniunity Tartnerships for Learning 
(C.S. Dejnirtment of F.dueation: 
Washington, D.C., 1995). 

Braillcv Svoil is a senitff edm alum associalc in 



:aution, the road we are asking v(ni to take 



Amerii a \ ( hihiren Yearhook I ^>^96 
(National Association forthe F'dueation 



ihvUdi I Pivisumni hrnfessuma! DcM lnpmeat. 
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A Sy\ergistic Multi- age Model for Minority Students 



Felix Mon^^^n^h-D. 



Multi-age grouping rerers to 
dassrooni settings wlicrc students of \ arying 
ages are kept in the same elass for se\eral 
years, with tlie same teaclier. Some multi- 
age elasses ha\ e students w ho. ifplaeed in a 
regular grade system, would eorrespoiul to 
the traditional pre-kindergarten to first grade 
elasses. In a multi-age setting there is a 
eommon eurrieulum and, in general, the 
class is purposefully organized as a unit for 
pedagogical reasons. This is difieivnt from 
muhi-\ircnlc <^roiipin<j:. where different 
grades are taught by the same teaeher in the 



same elassroom. but different curricula, 
aetivities and e\en physical distribution of 
the class are kept aceording to grade. 

The Ibllowing are se\ en ad\antages 
associated with multi-age education 
(X’cenman, 19^)5); 

• Students can form meaningful 
relationships that enhanee their sense of 
belonging as they relate to students ol' 
different ages. 

• Older students can tutor younger ones 
aehie\'ing the benefits of a tutor-tutec 
relationship: inereased self-esteem. 



greater sense of purpose and faster 
cogniti\c de\eiopment for both. 

• X'oLinger stLidents ha\e older models 
e.xhibitinga wide range of beha\ iorsthey 
ean emulate. 

• Students relate to eaeh other and to their 
teaeher for longer periods of time, 
promoting a more stable development 
and a sense of family and community. 

• Since the emphasis is not in passing froiri 
one grade to the next, there is less anxiety 
about aehieving at a specified paec. and. 
com ei sely, there are more opportunities 
for the development of eognitive and 
social skills. 

• Older students can revisit past topics as 
they are introdueed to younger students, 
providing another opportunity for 
learning them. Older students ean also 
help younger students by providing 
insights into these topies that might make 
them more understandable. 

• Indiv iduahzcd instruetion is not only 
appropriate but inherent to a multi-age 
setting, where it is obv ious that different 
students have different needs. 

In sum. multi -age promotes the 
dev elopment of the whole person. Students 
are not east into a system for the purpose of 
filling in their brains as soon as possible. 
The purpose is to provide students with a 
rich environment vv here they ean develop 
their soeial. behavioral, eognitive and 
emotional persona. It jMovides an 
opportunity for creating a truly sUident- 
eentric curriculum. 



Dk\ ELOPMKNTAI.IA APPROPKI.vr K Pf^ACTICES 

■'A dc\ ciopmcntalK approiiriatc program is both age appmpi ialc 
and indi\ iduall) appropriate; that is. the program is designed for 
t!ie ago group ser\ ed and implemented w ith attont ion to the needs 
and diiiorcnees r)f ilie indi\idual ehildren enrolled," 

X.Hh'iMl \-mvi lltw’l Jus.iSionol 'i ,-t;!p: 

( \n ( , 

Age Appropriateness 

There are prediclable .sequences of growth. 

The learning environment reflects developmental sequences. 

Cultural and Linguistic Appropriateness 

It is important to use the child's primary language in the 
cla.ssroom. 




Home language or dialect is important to the integrity of the 
family and the identity of the child. 

Language is intimately related to cognitiv'e development and 
should not be interrupted in its development. 



Individual Appropriateness 

Each child is unique, 

The curriculum is rcsponsi\e to indi\ idual differences. 

Learning experiences are experieniiah interacti\'e and 
challenging. 
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and Uiiwrify Students 
li has been widely documented that 
most early childhood education practices 
are at odds with best practices for minority 
students. Limitcd-English-profieient (LT-P) 
students, forexainple. are generally viewed 
as needing intensiv edosesol'drill. repetition 
and structured Hnglish instruction, along 
with a sustained injection of the prevalent 
culture dogmas. But. such aj^proaches stem 
from a deficit model about language learning 
that is highly inadequate to prepare language- 
minority students to acquire Ihiglish and to 
study academic content (C'ardenas and 
C'ardenas, 1995), F:nglish-onlv preschool 
programs force students to quickly shift to 
linglish and lose their native language. 

Multi-affC Model - i<mttniu‘d on 

7 





M Model • < niinnut </ fiton f* 

Research has slnnui that iliis meihoJ d(^es 
not work. and. formany students, this earh 
language shift negati\ely alfects 
ctunmunieation w ithin their lamilies, s\ hieh 
in turn has adverse affects on their lamilv 
structures, eventualK disintegrating these 
IVniilies. l^irents who have not learned 
Idiglisli are unable t(^ pass alongtheireultural 
heritage and values ti^ their children, and 
manv voting niinoritv- adolescents become 
invedved in gangs and disengaged Inun 
their families as a result id' the interioritv 
implied hv the tdreedcarlv' shilt ot language 
a tid cu 1 1 u r e ( 1 1) K A . 1 d 9 5 ) . 

Can nuilti-age education provide an 
aliernative? This clearly depends on the 
under! v ing philosophy ot the instructional 
approach. Multi-age is only a grouping 
strategv . Assuming that the teachers' and 
the sehool'scducational philosophy is based 
on doing what it takes to make the school 
compatible with the needs id' the minoriiv 
students, the multi-age environment is 
promising. 

Becauseolthesev enadv antages listed 
above, a multi-age environment prov ides 
ample op port u n i t i e s t'or t h e s t u d e n t s t o gr o vv 
into the new language while at the sametime 
preserve their native language and culture. 
Mulli-auc groupingcan teiiili/e the grounds 
where dev clopmentallv appropriate 
practices can tlourish. Native cultural 
activities can easilv be incoiporated into a 
multi-age environment to make learning 
more meaningtul to the students. \\ hen the 
appropriate peehigogical model is at the 
base of its application, multi-age grouping 
can liberate schools irom the rigid moldthat 
inhibits ereativitv. exploration and 
expori mentation. 

Mtilfi-at^c Cr rouping: I hcorctu ul 
lUick^^ronnd 

The literature in the area of multi-age 
grouping is abundant. Multi-age grouping 
was adopted in Hngland in the B)b()s and in 
main other countries to ameliorate limited 
educational resources, such as teachers anil 
classrooms (see tor example. \ cenman, 

I Ohs ). Much of the current theoretical vv ork 
111 this area is based on the pedagogy of Lev 
S. W gotsky ( I S^)6- 1 d34 ). vv ho underscored 
the role of social interaction in the 
development of the higher psychological 
functions. 

\ ygotsky proposcdthat all learning is 
mediated bv the child's social interaction 
Learning first happens in the 
O nteraetion at the social level, then it is 

ERIC^ — ~ 



ChaRACI ERISTICS OF YOLNC LEARNERS 

^\Hmg children are innately curious and will strive to learn. 

Phiv fill activity is a natural way of learning. 

^’oung children learn by imitating, talking and interacting vv ith each other as 
well as vv ith adults. 

C onerete and multi sensory materials are children’s tools for learning. 

\’oung children can simultaneously acijuire knowledge and skills in many 
a reas. 

[, earning occurs at differei.t rates. 

earning impacts the "whole" child anil vice versa. 

Real-life experiences related to the interests of children promote learning. 
FAperiencinu successes builds a sense id security and sclt-conlidence. 

Souivc Kcimickv Dcp.inmoiu of I UiiATiuMi Kinnnh ^ r rumor Ihud Vu WiOuUi )aos 
(Pn^Mrum /Xm nfOuo} If il ranklun. Ka\. Kciuucky Dcp.mmcni oi l diwalion. teui ). 



a chilli can more easily learn from an older 
one because the two share a developmental 
/one. The older chi Id operatesat the y ounger 
child's /one of proximal dev elopment to 
make the material accessible y et challenging 
enough to stimulate growth. Multi-age then 
see ms to be the ideal grouping model for this 
natural development to occur. 

F'or most teachers accustomed to a 
grade grouping model, multi-age grouping 
represents a uniiiue challenge. .As vv ith any 
libel ating experi Mice, this presents so many 
possibilities that teachers might be 
bevv ildered. fcachers are askedtobecreativ e 
and to experiment vv ith new things, but how 
can they actually know that what they are 
doing is hav ing the appropriate impact on 
the students'.’ I lere is vv here action research 
kills are inv al liable for the effectiv e multi- 
age grouping implementation, 

.Action research offers the means ior 
teachers to improv e their classroom practices 
through cycles of observ ation. rellcction. 
planning and execution (.lohnson. BWy). 
Action research is also a means to enhance 
teachers' collaboration among themselves 
and with administrators and practitioners 
(Montes. It empowers teachers w ith 

the tools that let them know vv hat vv orks and 
what lines not. It also suggests a mechanism 
for feedback and adjustment. 

M lilt ha f>c Mode! umiuwed i>o '' 
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WOH.\ niE APPROPRIATE 
PEDAGOGICAL MODEL IS AT 
THE BASE or ITS APPLICATION, 
ML LTI-AGE GROL PIXG CA \ 
LIBERATE SCHOOLS FROM THE 
RIGID MOLD THAT INHIBITS 
CREATH IT), EXPLORATION 
A ND ENPERIMENTA TION. 



internali/ed at the psychological, personal 
level. One consequence that \ ygotsky 
deriv ed from this hypothesis is that not only 
is the content learned but so also is the 
context, the way in which the learning 
happens. I hus, the child eagerly internali/es 
the subtle clues we emit about v allies, power 
and social organization along vv ith the math, 
science and history we might be teaching. 
Multi-age grouping can potentially prov ide 
an environment where these contextual, 
social interactions can be arranged in a 
beneficial manner for all the students. 

.Another N’ygotskian construct that 
supports the multi-age grouping model is 
the zffiic of pi’oxifihil dcvclopnicut concept 
(W iiotskx. ld7X). N'ygotsky proposed that 





\fnUi~uf^c Model • < toinnuK tl ffi.on 
I hi* U)R i Muifi-a*^c Model 

The I DR A model of imilii-aue 
uroupiiig synetgisiicaiiy combines the rieh 
tradition ofeduealional researcli with action 
researeh and the necessary alignment ol‘the 
schools with the minorit\ students they 
serve. The first two components are 
discussed above. 

1 he classic theoretical work that 
speaks to the third component is known as 
the theory of incompatihilitics (C ardenas 
and <Si lenas. 19K^5). Jose C ardenas and 
I^landina C'ardenas found that nianv 
problems associated with minority students 
in the school system (dropping out. low 
performance, high retention) originate in 
incompatibilities between the characteristics 
ol the students and those of the ills' actional 



Upco.m/.\Cj El e.\ts 



""Latinos as a Critical Voice: 
Preparing Tomonow 's 
Leaders'" 

.\ national conference on education 
and leadership development 
for Latino youth. 

Sponsored by ASPIRA 

May lCvl8, 19% 
Washington, D.C. 

/ or morr mfornhtluoi 
i uli yc or 

I-.'/noil lif o<eira! a ooj ftt/n 

""Achieving Academic 
Excellence in Our 
Multicultural Schools ” 

Presented by the 

Common Destiny Alliance and the 
Center for Multieultural Education. 
University of Washington 

June 27-29, 1996 
Washington, D.C. 

I 'or morr utformoiKoi. mil 
yij iil\<> i\inr IM 







programs that are supposed to serve them. 
“An instruetitmal program dev eloped for a 
W’hite. Anglo-Saxon, hnglish-spcaking 
middle-class school population cannot be. 
and is not. adequate for a non-White. non- 
Anglo-Saxon. non-Lnglish-speaking ornon- 
middle-class population" ( 19^;5). Based on 
this theory, which has been proven again 
and again since its inception in 197.^. the 
follovvingphilosophical axioms are included 
asan intrinsic component ofthe 1 DR A multi- 
age model- 

• Minority children can learn. Past failures 
are the result of' inadequate pi-ogranis. 
Teachers can use action research 
techniques to systematically attune the 
program to the student's real life 
conditions. 

• C'ultural pluralism is a necessary 
condition in our schools and our society. 
The student's culture ought to be 
celebrated by its incorporation into the 
learning process in meaningful vv ays. The 
native language is to be cherished. The 
student's heritage is to be valued. 

In summary, the IDR/V multi-age 
grouping model does the following: 

• Incorporates current theoretical 
Linderstandingon how students learn asa 
student-centric eurrieiilum isdvnamii.ailv’ 
created. 

• Promotes the integration of minoritv 
students into the educational system, intti 
their families and into society. 

• I.mpovvers teachers to dynamicallv 
change classrotim condititnis thrtiugh 
action researeh to make education vvtirk 
for all the students. 

• Celebrates cultural diversity by its 
meaningful incorporation into thedailv 
school planning and activ ities. 

1 DRA was recently awarded a grant tti 
implement a multi-age research project 
titled. Mu/fi-(i^c Early Childhood for 
Idniilcd-Enyli.sh-Pndhicnf Students: .1 
Research Stud w This is a three-year researeh 
study funded by the Office of Bilingual 
L.ducatic'm of Minority Languages and 
.Affairs(OBIAiI .A ) in the I f S. Department 
of liducation. The goals ofthe study are the 
I'ollovv ing: 

• To conduct teacher initiated research on 
the effects of multi-age grouping on 
limited-Hnglish-proficient students' 
learning and development; 

• I'o test the theoretical underpinnings of 
earlv childhood multi-age programs and 
their applicability for limited-Hnglish- 
proficient Students (e.g., ungraded 
env ironment. developmental ly 
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Coming Up! 

In May, the 
IDRA Newsletter 
focuses on 

immigrant education. 



appropriate learning, emergent literacy 
and language acquisition); 

• 1 o determine the feasibility of expanding 
the approach to the second grade at the 
researeh site: and 

• To develop and refine a model for early 
childhood multi-age programs for 
limited-English-proflcient students. 

The project is being implemented in 
collaboration with a school in San .Antonio. 
Texas. [DRA provides all training and 
technical a.ssistanee. The teachers do the 
actual action research as they implement 
their multi-age classes. The expected results 
of'the project are twofold. On one hand, the 
project will increase capacity among teachers 
to conduct and use research tm multi-age 
programs for limited-Hnglish-proficient 
early childhcHul students. On the t)ther hand, 
a more rigorous, f'act-grounded model for 
multi-age grouping on limited-luiglish- 
profieient students' learning and 
deveUipment will emerge as the results of 
the stiidv are anal\/ed. 

itesoun 

( .irdcMiis. jo>c V.iinJ mtiiKim.i C'aRlciKi> "The I lu.*or\ 
of liK-oinpatihililics.*' Uidiu idiuriil l.diu lOii/n I 
( irfU f tiiion ill) Oi tti \ { Vecah.im I Iciyhis. \).iss 
Simon tV Schu>lLT. t‘)‘TS| 

k(i\ I.. “.Action Rocarch; Implications for 
Student .Assessment."' IDRA SowU-ticr (San 
Antoni(\ le\as: Intcrcultural Dcsclopmcni 
Research .Associaium. n>U5). 

IDRA Uuln-Ai^c Earl'' Chadlunnl Eilucanon for 
t.nniU‘iEEni:lt\h-rrnfh irni Simtc/iic .1 Rescan h 
Smd\, grant proposal (San .Antonio. lex as- 
Inlerciiltural Dcsclopment Research .Association. 
HN5) 

\limtes. I eli\. ‘ Icehnologx Support lor I caehei' 
Researchers.*' lf)R\ \cn\lcihT (San Antonio. 
le\as Inteiciiltiiral l)es ek»pnient Research 
.Association. |W5). 22(5). 

\ ccniiian. Simon. “C'ognitisc and \oncogniti\ e ( (Tects 
of Miiltiuradc and Mulii-.Agc C lasses. .A Best- 
I N idcnce Svnthesis." Revtox at Ediici/iitaujl 
Rcsi-arili ( W asliington. DC. .American 
1 diicaiional Research .Association. W inter 

‘^5. h5 (4) 

\ \gotsk\. I c\ S. \titu( in Sof ich (C anihridge. Xliiss 
llarsard l imersitv Press. prS) 

Dr. l-'cfix .\tonics is a research as\nciufc in (he 
IDR. i Pn /.ston of Re\eai\ h and EvahuuUm 
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Needed: A Massive Moral Moiemem to 
Lew E No Child Behind 

I 

When Jesus C hrist iin ited little ehiklrcn to eome unto him. he did not in\ ite onl\ rieli. niiddle- 
elass. White, male eliildren without disabilities, from i\u)‘parent families, tu'ourow n ehildren toeome. 

1 le welcomed all ehildren. I here are no illegitimate ehildren in (icnl's sight. James .\gee eloquently 
reminded: ‘Mn e\ery child wlio is born under no matter what eireumstanees and ol' no matter what 
parents, the potentiality ol‘the human race is btam again, and in him. I(H\ one more, and eaeh ofus. our 
terririeresponsibilit\ toward human life; toward the utiiK)st ideat^fgoodness. ot'the horror ol terrorism, 
and ofCiod." 

Yete\ er\ da\ [oo main ofus fail ourterrineresponsibilit\ tow aid our ow n children and millions 

of other people's ehildren whi^ are America s and (loti s potentialit\. 

It is not just poor or ininoritv ehildren whti are atllicted by the breaktkwui ol moral, lamily and ctanmuiiit\ \alues tcHla\. The 
polluticm ol our airwa\ es. air. t'ood and water: grow ing eetinomie inseeurit\ aiiK^iu middle-elass children and yt)ung tamilies. lanipant 
tlrrm and alcohol abuse, teen pregnane)' and dtunestie \ iolenee aiming rich, middle-elass and poor petiple alike; .MDS. random gun and 
terrorist violence; resurging racial intolerance in our places ol'learning. w ork and w orship: and the crass. empt\ materialism ol too much 
of our culture threaten every American child. Afnuen/a is a more dangerous \ irus than inlluen/a ftir millions tif American children. 
l-.\ cry da\ in America. 2.600 children are born into po\ erty and 27 die jVom po\ city. And e\er\' day 7.002 ehildren of all races and 

ekisscs are mported abused or neglected, and three die froni abuse: 15 die from tirearms and 2.S55 drop out of school; 2.7(H) get pregnant: 
and 700 are bo-n at low birthw eight. We are first in the world in military and health teehnolog) but ISth in the mdustriali/cd world in 




.Marian ll lulelnwn 



infant mortality. 

But it is poor children who suffer most. What kind of country permits this? A poorone*.’ An undemoeratic one? An uncaring one'.’ 
A foolish luie'.’ One that ignores the biblical injunction to "defend the poor and fatherless and do justice to the afllicted and need\'.’" 

Our lailure to place children llrst as parents, communities, corporate. ci\ ic. cultural and political leaders is our .Achilles heel and 
will be our future undoing. Indeed the present unra\ cling oi'our family fabric is a portent of what is to come if w e do not correct course 
and regain our moral immrings. The stresses and strains of making a li\ ing lea\c main parents too little time w ith their ehiklrcn. Too 
many aniuent parents are more preoccupied with material than w ith eternal things with fun rather than faithfulness in puniding the 
famil)' rituals. eontinuit\' and eemsistent companionship ehildren need to grow uji health) . cai ing. lo\ ing anti pi oduetix e. 1 aienting itself 
is not a \ allied ealliiuz. and people w hti care for children get the least supptirt in America, 1 oo main neighbtu's k^ok out just tbi themseh es 
and take little tamo interest in each tither's children. 1 tni main' business people seem to ftirget they aie paients and tainil) members and 
treat children as eoiisumers to w htim they can market e\ecssi\ el) \ iolent. sexuall)' chai'”etl messages and products they would not want 
their tn\ ii children to see or use. And too many faith communities fail tti jinn itle the strt^ng mon\\ leatlcrship parents aiul communities 
need to meet their shared responsibilities to children. 

W hat )'ou and f stand for and dii now as parents aiul cnetuirage tnir political leaders to stand fbi and do in this last national clcctii'^n 
year of'the century will shape lUir nation's fate and ourchiklron's futures in the next century and millennium. It is time tc^ call the miMal 
question about whether America truly values and will stand up for ehildren inU just with words but w ith wt^rk: not just with promises but 
with leadership and investment in child health, earl)' childhood ctlucation. after-school programs and family economic security: not just 
w Ith a speech or photo i^pportunit)'. but w ith sustained ptisiti\ e commitment tti meet child needs. 

What does it mean to be /or children? A young nK)ther walked into a WIC' (Women. Infants and C’hildrcn's nutritional program) 
office seeking help to feed her hungry baby. \Vhen an o\ erwtirked and tired Wl( ' w orker saw the baby drinking from a red liquid, she 
w as ready reprimand the imUher, Didn't she know that babies needed milk, not Kool-Aid'.’ As she was about to seedd. the ) oung mother 
broke inti^ tears. She had run out of monc) a w eek ago. hadn t catcu in three da) s. and had used her last monc) to bux bab\ fm nuila w hieh 
had run out the day before. She knew her baby needed to eat so she had gone to McDonald's and filled the balv, .. bottle with two free 
things: ketchup and water. 

Do you think this hungry baby is responsible for America's ills for our budget deficit, crime problem and poor education system*.’ 
f-orthe structural changes, wage stagnation in our labor market, dc-industriali/ation of our cities and economic blight in many rural areas*.’ 
Do this baby and desperate mother ha\e any control over the downsizing of giant corporations, the replacement of human workers by 
technology or the exportation ofjobs abroad m our global economy*.’ Is this baby, w ho had a one in three chance of being born without 
timely prenatal care and a one in four chance of being btun ptnux the cause or the \ ictim of the widening incH)me giip between rich and 
poor that allowed 23.()()() poor families w ith children to li\ e on less income in \ W than one entertainment industry executive and let 
the average Cl'X) at 10 major companies earn 225 times the salary of the companies' average worker in 1004. up from 41 times in 1075? 

I hisbab) did niU manufacture or sedl the 21 1 millicMi guns circulating in tuirnatitm that kill an Ameiican child like hei ever) houi 
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\cF(Uul: \ .\fassivc t minnim/ nn /nn^r Id 



J 




Families i nited for Education: A \ 'oicejor Our Future will be held in San 
Antonio on May 1 1,1996. This conference is being organized by parents city 
wide and is co-sponsored by the Intcrciiltiiml Development Research Association 
( I DR A ). t he Mexican American Legal Defense and Hdiication Fund ( M A LDLF), 
; and A VANCE of San Antonio to scr\ e as a starting point for an ongoing parental 

I involvement cffoH, This exciting and informative conference is being planned by 

: parents for parents to address the issues that affect our lives and our children's 

: education. 

The conference will include many rele\’ant topics, fun entertainment and 
. intercstingspeakers. The keynote speaker will be Judge Juan Chavira. Continental 

breakfast and lunch will be provided. For more infomiation. call Grace (iar/.a at 
2I0-432-1605 or Holly Custard or Anna Alicia Romero at 210/684-Kl 80. 



W’Cihit: i .Massive Kt>numu J {non 

and a half. She iliil not eontrihuie to the 
per\asi\e hreakilown of moral, family and 
c\mimunit\' \ allies in our too selfish and too 
secular culture. And this baby is not 
responsible lor her moihers's or lather's 
po \ erty or behavior. Or ours. 

This bab\ did not vote for Democrats, 
Republicans, independents, liberals or 
eonser\ aii\ es. cannot make campaign 
eoiitributions, lobby or hold press 
eonfercnces to make her needs known. 

This baby like my child and sours 
is a sacreil gilt ol'a Im ing (iod and a citizen 
of the w calthiest nation in the history of the 
planet. Denying her food, pres entis e health 
care, the chance to get reads' for and learn in 
school, and access to safe child care if her 
parents svork outsiiic the home is immoral 
and lacks common sense and budget sense. 

Blaming and punishing this baby for 
iHir personal nr collectise discontents, for 
the shortcomings and unfairness of our 
economy, or for shorMerm political or 
economic gain contras ones the Old and 
Ness Testament and American co\ enants 
sse honor so well in ssords hut so poorls in 
deeds. 

The current budget balancing debate 
is not about money. It is about s allies and 
ideologyand national direction andthe ideals 
of fairness and morality sse seek to rencct 
and pass on to our children. 



Hase we Americans become so 
allergic to sharing, caring and sacrifice that 
SVC svill continue to sit back mute and stand 
bs' apathetically svhen our leaders make 
decisions that mock the prophets, the gospel 
and basic fair plas’’.’ Hase sse become so 
spiritually dead that the morally unthinkable 
killing and maiming of children is 
acceptable'.^ Will sse let posverful lobbyists 
trample posverless children and corporate 
welfarogrossattheexpenseofchild svelfare'.^ 
Do sse be lie sc massis e back-end insestment 
is preferable to front-end insestment in 
pres ention and early intervention'.’ Does it 
make sense for the Pentagon to spend S20 
million an hour svhen the internal enemies 



of pos erty, s iolence. neglect and abuse are 
killing our children every day'.’ Is America 
more about pros id ing hope and opportunity 
or about pros iding Mortal Kombat and the 
Posser Rangers for our young'.’ Is the 
.American dream only for some ofTis or is it 
for all of us'.’ 

The prodigal son returned home before 
it w as too late. Tlie rich man did not. Can 
America come home before it's too late to 
its founding creed of Ciod-gisen human 
equality and act to leas e no child behind'.’ 

Maria)] \y) i^hl Edct)]uu] is the cxcattivc director 
of the ( 'luldrcn 's Defatse h'und. Rcp) intcd from 
tile Slate of .America's Children ^■earhook 
with permission 
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IDEA Workshop 0\ Workshops (WOW) 



n 



May 3-4, 1996 
The Center at IDRA 
San Antonio, Texas 



June lO-II, 1996 
preceding the Texas Elementary 
Principals and Supennsors 
Association (TEPSA) Summer 
Work Conference 
Austin, Texas 



O ; 
ERIC 



Mils iw o-da\ c \j^criciice spiir^ 
parncipanis lo become more clfectise 
presenters fhe workdiop iisCs an 
e\penenee-b;ised model ihat ha^ praeiical 
appliealion for sou iii sour job. ( urreiil. 
rcseareh-basetl principles pios ide a ecmtesl 
for pariieipaiiis lo ecdlahtaaie in crcaliiig 
in forma IIS e. prael ical a ml engaging 
pi esc Ilia lions fhe WOW is high Is 
participators and tliieeils tiddresses 
pariieipaiils' needs and eluillenges. During 
the II ( fW , pariicipiints will; 

• I Aperience a complete process lor 
[danniiig and eonducting workshops 

• Res lew principles ofadult learning. 

• C onlra^l needs assessment approaches 

• \\ rile and refine w<akshop ohjectises 

• Design innosalise actisities. 

• Praciiec and expand facilitation skills 

• Network w iih other professionals. 



1 he 1I(>UI is faeililaicil b\ \iirelio 
Xhmiemas ov. M.l .d. lead trainer in IDRA’s 
1 )i\ i.sioii of' I’rtdcssioiKil De\ eiopnieni aiul 
ereaiorof die higliK pt'pular W'OW'. Wiih 
mm c ihan 25 \ cars c>f professional training 
e\|'ierienee, lie can teach sour sialTor group 

I h e t ec hn i t| lie s e s e r> 1 ra i ne r n ee d s 1 o eon d u c 1 
nioaningliil w orkshops' 

1 he cost )s S 1 5n per pai iicipanl. I his 
includes all training materials aiul 
personalized msiriielion. plu^ a cops i>l'ihe 

II Mir W orkhonk (a S25 saluei. Designed 
for jH‘oplc who are responsible for 
eiMulueting liaining and wmkshops. (he 
II Mir is particularls useful for participants 
w lu > hri ng w orkslu »p i iilcs and nititcrials that 
ihes w ant lo W(»rk on. 

/« ' / c to) this , \ cut o) to In duU \\ ( )\\ 

to) \ii\{) lurjt flo fopi. dt i ftoMpu 

Of InitllO \foH!t f)U)\or \tOhSf \ i so 
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Technology, Teachers and Early Childhood 






\s the 21st century last approaches, 
technology will have become ingrained in 
the social iabricofour MK'iety. C omputers 
will, in all likelihood, have become more 
powert'ul tools and will be used by greater 
numbers o{‘ people. In order for the people 
ol'tomorrow to be able to use thistechnok^gv 
the\ must be intnHluced to the technologv 
today. Manx agree that this introduction to 
tcchnologv. and particularlv to ci^nputers. 
should take place in the school and at an 
early age. 

In their book. The Conipmcy as a 
l\t'uuhrii\h. .laniee Bcatv and Hugh Tucker 
explain that teachers who are using 
computers in the preschool classroom give 
an "enthusiastic description otThe learning 
and developmental benefits their children 
are deriv ing from their interaction w ith this 
unique learning toid“ ( H)X7). C ertain terms 
crop up in teachers' conversations like: social 
skills, problem-solving skills, new 
vocabularv.creativ itv and equal opportunitv 
for disadv antaged students. IBeatv and 
1 ueker state, "^kning children's brains w ere 
naturally designed to absorb new ideas and 

Did you know? 

0\i ^ o\i i\ SI \ 1 \ ( mi 0 ( .\m 

( mi I) ( \RI IIOMI S AKl ()I (iOOl) 

( INI DKl \'s 1)1 \ 1 I OPMI \ I . 



relationships in the way that computer 
programs jiresent them" ( H)S7). 

Some of the benefits ofcomputer use 
bv students include the following: 

• Computer use stimulates cooperative 
behavior and promotes self-esteem. It 
prov ides tippta tunitics lor success w hen 
children can go through all the exercises 
and w hen they can teach other students. 

• computer use provides an earlv 
understanding td' technologv. Because 
the etuuputer is a patient instructor, 
students can w ork on programs for as 
long as tiicv want. 

• Computer use promotes sol f-eontrol. for 
example. children learn thaitheeompuier 
kev s need to be pressed one at a time to 
be able to get results. 

• Computer use serves as an cquah/er: 
'rheeaiiiergiiis hav e posiiiv e experiences 
w ith this medium the betterbecause girls 
are not threatened bv the useoftechnologv 
w hen thev are this young. 

.A barrier appears w hen teaeliers are 
uncomfortable w ith the technology, 
d'eachers can consequent! v project their 



U \1 1 KS \\[) o\l I\ 10 I Will ^ 
l \()l (in i)[ \[\\\ lo I \H.\N( I 

TJh‘ of Anum it \ ( 'luUh\ u ) cttrhonk 
C hiUla*n\ DcIoikc I iiiul 



1\ Ill \l) SlAKl SI K\ I D 752.()0() C III! DKl \ \H(H I 36 

l‘l k< I \l (II I IK )S( 11 KlIHI I . 

The State o! inuTlia S Children )earhonk 
1't‘tfi, ( DcUmkc l uiui 

Dll I I Kl \( I S |\ I \K()| I Ml \ I K \ II S IN I \Kn ( Mil 1)1 IOOl) I 1)1 ( \ll( IN 
\( KOSS I \Min INC (IMI \NI)K\CI MAY INDK \H I III I I Kl N'l lAI 
\C C I ss Id I HIS I |)l (A I ION \l Kl SOI RC I . ClIllDKI N I KOM LOW I K 
INC (All I Will II S II \VI- I (IWLK IWKTK'II’ \l ION KAII S IN I’RISC llOOl . 

In 1993. 24 pi Kc i nl ol tiiri l - and i cn k-vi \k-oi ds i kom i o\\- 

INC (All ! will II N W I Kl 1 NKOI I I D ( o\1P \K! D lo .‘'2 I’l R( I N 1 ( )| 

IIIOM I ROM lll(ill-IN( (All I- Will II S. 

The ( ’onihnon of Tdut ufion. Inlei'uel 
posting. National Cenier \or l-dueaiuni 
Statistics (NC I S) 




''Yol ng children’s brains 



H ERE NATL RALLY DESIGNED 



TO ABSORB NEir IDEAS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS IN THE H.4}' 
THAT COMPL TER PROGRAMS 

PRESENT them” 

.lanicc Bcatv .tnd 
Hugh I uckcr. 



discomfort to the students. In their article. 
"The Computer as a Doorstop: Technologv' 
as a Disempow erment." Thomas Callaster 
.Ir. and faith Dunne state: 

Machines are tools, v al liable onlv vv hen 
a human intelligence organizes their 
use in a productive way. In the 
classroom, that human is the teacher 
who controls the nature of the 
environment and w hat happens there. 
Ciood classroom tools extend the 
teacher's jiowcr to create a rich 
learning environment. If the teacher 
does not know what lo make of the 
tool or fears it or misconstrues its uses, 
it vv ill be used badly or not at all. If the 
teacher perceives the machine as a 
master, not a serv ant. its ptuential vv ill 
nev er be realized ( 19^)3 1. 

Once teachers feel comfortable with 
the computer, it is important to establish an 
cm ironmcnl that is conduciv e to children's 
learning. Before this can be accomplished, 
certain notions have to be dispelled. 

for instance, don't be afraid to let 
children touch the computer for fear of 
them breaking it. Computers are sturdy 
instruments. Once ground rules arc 
established, children tend to monitor 
themselves. 

Don't worrv that the computer 
software mij^ht be too difficult for the 
children. Research has found that children 
knenv much more than they are given credit 
for. and thev' tend to adapt quicklv’ to 
stimulating exercises. 

Don't be tempted to require 
students to work alone on the computer. 
Because ofthe eharaeteristicufthe computer 
screen, it can be easilv ;^cen by a number of 

Ti‘i htwlo^\ Teaclu'i s » onfinunl on pti\:c fJ 
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i\’clutolof^\w Teachers i uimnin </ fi mr // 



children ai once who can then pro\idc 
t’ccdhack \o each oilier. It is important for 
children to work at least in pairs so that the\ 
can ui\e each other \aluahle teedback and 
instruction. 

Don't hclioc another coniiiion 
misconception that studenis should work 
ill silenccin thccomputcr. f)r. C hi is ( ireen 
of IDRA comments: 

Students. cspeeiall\ vtuinu ehiklren and 
Q (Mhers still acquiring language, need 



e\tensi\c listening and speaking practice 
in orderio acquire a stumg oral language 
Ibiindation. ,Iusi as you will see N'OLing 
children talking to themselves as the> 
play, if they arc lru!> engaged with a 
book oy computer program you should 
see them "talking to" the hook or 
computer. Including others in the 
eomersation teachers, other adults, 
peers can eiihancethis natural language 
de\elopment process ( 

Dr. (ireen recommends that teachers look 



for soft w are prtmram.'.lhal pun ide listening 
praetifc. 

Don't hclicve that once students 
ha>c a good software program in front of 
them and arc interacting, the students no 
longer need the assistance of the teacher. 
This is incorrect. Alilnnigh there are certain 
occasions w hen it is beneficial for students 
to work without supeiwision. Dr. (ireen 
States: 

.•Ml educational materials heneni from 
the inteiweniions of a good teacher, 
^'ou wouldn't just hand students a 
hook and expect m to learn all they 
need {'rom it b\ .omsehes. The 
graphics, storiesandaeiix ities students 
encounter \ ia softw are can be the 
whiele for rich discussions just as a 
book. mo\ ie or object can. They can 
dcseribe what they see. predict what 
will come next, make suggestions for 
answ ers and tuher respiuises. explain 
wh\ the group should follow their 
suggestions ( I 

Don't be concerned that students 
do not know how to spell or type. Children 
tend to "hunt and peek and use iinented 
spelling at the earh' stages of learning to 
write \ ia computers** ((riven, 

There is some literature a\ai fable that 
addresses how to choose softw arc programs 
that are de\clopmentall\ appropriate feu' 
early childhood. fkn\e\cr. there is less 
literature on linguistiealU apprtq'iriate 
softw are. This is an important issue because, 
w bile the \ aluc of using technology in early 
childlnuxl is being hailed, there is a 
population of students w hose needs arc not 
be i iig n le t . 1. ai I g u age- m i nor it \ e h i 1 die n 1 1 la \ 
miss out on theiipportunity to dc\ clop their 
computer skills and reap the benefits that 
other children will enjoy, bccau' asof^m 
happens their diiTcrcnccs arc cither 
forgotten or ignored. While the computer is 
a Lini\ ersal tool, it is necessary for people to 
ensure that it is multilingiuil - capable of 
eomnuinieating w iih the user in a langnage 
that he or she understands and is comfortable 
Using. I'll the school setting, pnniding 
1 i n g Li i s t i c a 1 1 \‘ d i \ c rs c so 1 1 w a re w i 1 1 h c 1 jT m cel 
the needs of language-minority students, 
and it can also pro\idc challenging 
opportunities for other suulents to expand 
upon or acquire new language skills. 

Rcsoiin es 

iksil . . .1. nii'c ( and VV I I nckcr I iu i ninf>uti r 
a /\iwihnt\h f( oluml’ui''. Oliii* \lcriill 
r , hi htiiL' ( mi'iviin. 

Calf -(ot \ . I Imnias.iiuU ai(hi)uimc." I hc( t»mpuici 
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Scii'iiti/h I.ifcnuy < .«//////<( ./ /»<</// />.. '• / 

Most facts rcL’aidinu the "'.icMitilic 
litcracN of T.S. stiidL'iits arc dismal, lit then- 
hook.. S’( n iuv \hiiici ^ li /;/ri7/;.tr.S( icniil'ii 
/.iicnuv. Robert lla/eii and .lames ! relil 
state that people in this country as a w hole 
do not ha\ e the know ledge the\ need to cope 
w itliihe lifcthe\ w ill ha\e to load in the ne\t 
centurx (1^)91). The autluMs claim that 
scientists and educators ha.c not pro\ ideU 
the necessar\ background knowledge 
students need to cope with the woild of the 
future. 

When we examine the status of 
minonties in science, the picture looks e\ en 
worse. .African .Xinericans and llispanics 
constitute It) percent and 7 percent of the 
professional workforee, respeeti\ el\ . 1 he 
ieprcsentatit)n t)l*each group in the seientillc 
workforce is onl\ 2 percent (h. RlC 
C learinghouse on L'rhan l.dueation, 

.\s educators, we ha\e allowed 
ouiscK es to helicw e the follow ing; 

• Science i^ hard. 

• Science processes and cauiieiit are not 
appropriate tor e\ er\ hod\ . 

• In a saturated curriciilum, we need to 

I C(nicentrateonthehasics: reading, w riti ng 

and mathematies. 

I nfortunatcK .these attitudes ha\ epre\ ented 
Us from developing scientifiealK -literate 

S citizens. In addition. the\ lia\ e obliterated a 

knowledge that eomes \er\ naturall>. just 
) h\ \ irtiie of being humati. 

CMnsidertwobasie pi inciples in child 
dexelopnient and learning that enhariee 
scientille literac\ : (I) Children constmet 
knowledge, and (2) Cdiildren learn through 
pla\ . 

C hildren C'onsfrucf Knondcuh^c 

In practice this means that children 
create knowledge as a result oi'd\namic 
interactions between children and their 
phxsical and social cm iroiiments. Children 
diseiwer knowledge thnuigh 
experimentation I his principle states that 
children formulate their own hypotheses 
and test thetii through mental actions and 
phxsical manipulations. I he new ly acquired 
information becomes part of their schema. 

I hcsc same steps arc l\)llow ed h\ scientists 
throughout the world as the\ search lor 
answers \o their questions. Bv nature, 
ehildrenuse the seientillc method in order to 
make sense of their surroundings. 

l arK childhood einironmenls that 
ptau ide de\ elopmentall\ appia)priate 
aetwities are helping children to beca^me 
O •ientillcallv literate. Children who are 

ERIC ^ 




B) sATi Ri:, am.DRES l si: 
THE SCIESriEIC METHOD l\ 
ORDER TO MAKE SE\SE OE 
THEIR SI RROl WDIXGS. 

Early childhood 

ES\ HU)\MESTS THAT 
PROVIDE DE\ ELOPMESTALL) 
APPROPRIATE ACTD IITES 
ARE HELPL\(; CIH LORES 
TO BECOME 



SCTESTHTCALLY LITERATE. 



allowed to explore their own interests are 
going to he able to formulate more new and 
exciting ciiiestioiis. .\s educators, we need 
to nil rt lire eh ildreiTs curiosity into seientillc 
inqiiir\ h\ allowing them to explore, test 
and sol\ e problems. 

Children l.earn throuiih Play 

In practice, this principle translates 
into pi o\ idi I ig opportunities for exploi’ation. 
experimentation and manipulation through 
pla\ . During pla\. children examine and 
tlellne what the\ ha\e learned from other 



coiineeted to the language and cullure of 
their liome (N \l ■^■C. Onrq. \n earl\ 
childhood classroom that is eondiiei\e to 
seieiuille liC'racN pro\ idesiq^portunitiesfor 
children toe\piesstheirdisco\eriesin mans 
w as s. Children must feel that their llndings 
are sained regardless of the language thes 
Use to articulate them. .A standard form of 
language is not important at this stage. What 
is important is tor children to realize that 
their learning is important and that their 
eianmunication is appreciated. 

't’ornig children acquire scientific 
hackgrounds more easils il quality 
instruction is prosided through their llrst 
language (Cummins. Krashen. B)92). 
Ihesers ice and insers ice training is needed 
for bil ingual educators in the area of science 
so that they feel comfortable guiding 
bilingual students to achiese scientific 
literacy. 

Seientillc literacs can he achiesed 
because children can learn. It is up to iis as 
adults topro\ ide the nurturing en\ ironments 
children need to dexelop their creatixity. 
their imagination and their know ledge. Who 
knows, perhaps the answer to incurahle 
d i s ea sc s o r t h e a b i 1 i t \ t o p re d i c t ea rt Ik j u a k e s 
aeeuraiclx resides within that gill wliiyiiist 
spilled the red paint all o\ er your carpet. By 
the wax . bccreatix eand merciful, the incident 
max lead you to a meaningful scientific 



sources. Just think about a group of llxe- 
X ear-olds in the playground sax ing: "fll he 
the ranger and xmiTl be the monster, 't'ou 
can attack me xxitli your si)lar-poxxered. 
electron anmhilator shot-gun.** It is through 
plax that child ren develop their imagination, 
crcatix itx anti language. 

In the effectixe earlx childhood 
classroom, plax is the xelhele lor learning, 
'niiis. acquiring scientific litcrac> becomes 
chiltfs plax'. C hildren ansxxer a myriad of 
questions through plax. C’onsider the girl 
XX ho just X entured ti^ the top of the monkex - 
bars. She calls you: **;Mira que alto llegue! 
[l.ook. hoxx high 1 got!]** She questions 
herself on xxhether or not she can do it, she 
starts Llimhnig to test this, and finally she 
llnds heransxx er. She does it! Plax prox ides 
the setting for experimentation. As we can 
sec. dex elopmentally appropriate actix ities 
arc essential fm- scientific literacy. 



Scienfifh- IMenny /s P(ts\ihle 



Hoxx xxc comnumieate scientific 
literacy is just as important as proxiding 
dex elopmentally appropriate actix itics. Wc 
need to recognize that all children are 
cognitixelx. linguistically and emotionalK 
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l iill ie;in. l hill I h/tiTcni I nm /X v < Imlnuu ill / hcnr\ 
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(iiccn.l .iiit.i l hriN. ■' XeeekT.itiMu’ l iHileiil \ie.i(»jiiis 

lor 1 iiiilkh I .iniiimyc I ciiiners. ' I PR I \t \\\h iirr 
(S.m XnitMiu*. k\as liiicivultiiuil l)c\clopmem 
Rescaivli \sM>eiaUuii. I ehiiiai> pp |." 

I la/eti. Rnbeti \t .iiul James I ivl'il Si /i //. t \liii!cr\ 

1( liu 1 .’//e Si h nfilii I lit ith I (\ew X \ X 
Ooiibled.is. luoh 

Kiashen. X / iihi/iHHi niii!\ of I iHnMupjt IJhiuHoh 
( lonaiiee. t .ilil I araK» IkibliNliinu. iuw2i 
\anoiial \svoeiaii<m for ihe 1 aueaUMii X 

t liildien. position si.iiemeiii i inhlit n 

{\ \1 X'C . J.inuaiA pp -M2 
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h)Sh 
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Uliana Hauer is </// ediunlinh assm talc in the 
IDRA Divisani aj Prales^ional nevelnpineiU 
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II >l< \ jscommiual hdpini: carl\ chiklhootl ctliu.\iiors cicaic programs iluii arc tlc\ ck^pmcnialK 
apjMopriaic. ciilliirall\ iiiul lin^uislicalK ivlc\ aul. and scnMti\c lo ciiij^ow cr \ miiiii chiltlivn. ihcir 
lanii I ICS and tlicir schools. In this clUnl. ( I)R.\ oilers assistance ihioinjh a \ ancl\ of initiaii \ cs. 
such as the lollow iina 




. Uhuinistratuvs ’ Truinin^^ jar Euvly Childiuunl Settings 
Ibis training pro\idcs administrators with practical 
knowledge about managing early childhood settings. 

Diuil Lani^iUi<fc 

This initiati\c helps schoidsstrucliiretheirhilingual programs 
in order to pro\ idc a cohesi\e cuiTieuliim tor linguislicidly 
di\ else students. 

lifNcr^cn t L itcrac} 

implements projects that enhance literac>- 
de\elopment for all children. These projects cmphasi/c 
written language dcxelopment through culiiiralh and 
lingiiisticall\ appropriate practices. 

Mtilticiiltiiral luliuation 

d his training pro\ ides protessionals with an in-depth \ icw 
to the \ariety ol'cultural issues that pla> a part ol'thc school 
setting. 



Pinvntal Involvement 

Througli this elTort IDRA provides parents with practical 
ideas about .school policy, how to help their ehildrcn with 
academic content (TAAS tips for parents) and eontliet 
resolution (diseipli no management). 

Purenthiit far Teenage Parents 

This project olTcrs educational agencies with supi'jort tor 
teenage parents of very young children. This project ofiers 
teenagers practical strategiestolielp their v oiingstcrs become 
elTectiv e learners. 

Playtime and Playi^rau ids 

This initiative helps caregiv ers planning tor “play" as integral 
component of child development. 

Playtime h Science 

The Playtime Is Science project empowers parents and 
students for academic dev clopmcnt through experimentation 
and fun. 



/•" Ohinoti itn /l)/\ l n ,oiti ii . Jirii ,if I . ; /\-<C‘ •Tm' - */»c r fl::.;' i.; P.na > in Hrti.,.c\ 

_'/// 6 sj. S }S(> 
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^iin toi III 



CoMisG IN May! 

The Sixth Annual Coca-Cola Valued Youth 

National Training Seminar and Valued Youth Conference 



Whcihcr you arc alreadv involved 
in (his successful cross-a^e tutorina 
program tu' are simply interested in 
how It might be implemented in 
your school, here's your chance lo 
get involved. Make plans non' to 
attend the Sixth .'\nmial Coca-Cola 
Valued \*outh National rraining 
Seminar! 

May 16-17, 1996 

Our I.adv of the Lake I 'niversuy 
San .\ntonio. Texas 



Special events and presentations include: 

• Panel.s and individual speakers w ill tlctail the program components and explain how tutoring 
can help students in at-risk situations stay in school. Valued Vouth tutors from a number of 
campuses will display their work and be available to ansvvci questions. 

• A student panel will give ev er>' participant a chance to hear from the students about what makes 
the program work for them. Valued Youth parents will also be on hand to share their experiences 
with the program. 

• School site visits are planned to provide participants the unique opportunity of seeing some of 
San Antonio's Valued Youth tutors in action. 

• Concurrent sessions with the IDRA site coordinators will provide additional program rev ie wand 
planning time for current program participants. 



seminar with a very special guest speaker. 

/ 'nr mnre informatUm conkicf Linda Cantu or Lena (iuerra at: 2 It) a,s-t-,si.st), fax 210 



er|c= 
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Conferenc e to be Held on Multicultural Education 



A national conlcrcnccoir'Achicx inu 
Academic l Acelience in Our Miiliiculuiral 
Schools'* will he held June \ in 

Washinuton. f).C‘.The conference w ill draw 
on the rindiiijis of leading researchers and 
the experiences of effecti\e educators to 
pro\ide participants with successful 
strategies \'oi‘ impro\ing the academic 
achie\ement of all students. 

The e\cni is being presented In the 
( dmiiKUi Destiny Alliance(COD.\ ) andthe 
C enter for Multicultural I ducation. 
l imersity ol* Washington. 

Prominent scholars will summari/e 
research on: 

• a nuilticultura! theoiA of learning, 

• responsi\ e instructi(Uial strategics. 

• organi/ationsthat promote e!tecti\ eness 
and equit \ , 

• iniproN ing race and ethnic relations to 
enhance achie\ ement, and 



• parent and communit\ in\ ol\ ement that 
supports suident performance. 

[)emonstrationsofeffecti\eprograms 
from throughout the nation w ill be featured, 
l-.diicators will share their experiences of 
ha\ing efiecti\el\ implemented piograms 
that impixne the academic performance of 
all children. Small group discussions will 
pro\ ide opportunities to explore specihe 
issues related to policy and practice. 

“.\chie\ing .Academic L.xcellence in 
Our Multicultural Schools” will identiK 
research and effective practices that 
contribute to the academic success of all 
students in multicultural schools. 
Panicipants will come away with practical 
Strategies for the design and implementation 
ol'effecti\e programs in their schools and 
communities. Ihe conlercnce will be ot 
interest to teachers, teacher educators, school 
district and state ngencs personnel, staff of 



education and ad\ocac\ (Ugiini/ations. and 
polic\ makers. 

C’OD.A is a national consortium of 
scholaisandorgani/ations including IDR.A 
working to impixne race and ethnic 
relations and committed to educational 
equity. 

The Center for Multicultural 
I- ducation focuses on research and acti\ itics 
related to equity, intergroup relations and 
the achie\ ement of students of color. 
h'(fr nufiv inf</nnalinn or a rc;^isn\ilion form 
Louhu i CODA ai MU 4n>-2,UI 



Tevhno{t}^\\ Teachers - innunucJ fotm pa\:c !C 
.Is .1 Doorstep 1 cchiioloux .is Disciiipow erment. 

TJiu anoniil Pi\:cs[. Dm.'. 5s. Number 

p.iee 4 

(ireen. Ohns Intel \ leu with the .iiiilu»r. 

Uirarj ) ahc:-l\'rcz u rcsctinh O'^sisioni in 
ihc IPRA Pin Sion i4 Rcscort li onj IwiiiiaUuni. 



Highlights of Recent IDRA Activities 




In Februar\ . 1 DR.A w orked w ith 5^860 
teachers, administrators and parents 
through 50 training and technical 
assistance actixities and 73 program 
sites in eight states. Topics included: 

♦ Multicultural Education 

> Integrating Technologx in the 
Classroom 

♦ Literature-based Instruction 
Teacher as Researcher 

4- Cooperatixe Learning 
4 C\K'a-Cola V alued V outh 
i'rogram Implementation 
Meetings 
4 I SL Strategics 

Participating agencies and school 
districts include: 

I nix . of 1 loiision Downtmx n 

- Southxxcst .\rkansas Migrant 
Co-op 

San .Antonio I SI) 

- Lagle Pass ISD 
Orleans Parish. 1 ouisuina 

'' C orpus C luisti ISl) 
o I aredo ISl) 

- .ludson ISD 



WA 
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VA 
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NC 
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IDR.V staff prox idcs scrx ices to: 
4 public school teachers 
4 parents 
4 administrators 
4 other decision-makers in 
public education 



Serx ices include: 

training and technical assistance 
exaluation 

V scrx ing as expert xx itnesses in 
policx' settings and court cases 
- publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
xideos and curricula. 



I'or in/onihifii in on ll)R 1 \lt\ucs foi \'our st /untl disfruf nr yj oup, I'onfiuf IhRA nt 
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Third Asm al IDRA La Semasa del Nhso L\STnvTE Held 



(Ills month, preschool and da\carc 
icachcis arc gathering lor two da\s to 
celebrate the International Week of the 
^'oiing C hild through special sessions on 
bilingual early childhood education 
methods. The Third Annual IDR.A /a 
Semana del \ino Hdueators' Institute is 
being heid April 22-23. 1 in San .Antonio. 
The theme is Leaders for the 2 !s{ 

Century because preparing for the 21st 
century fiieans restructuring schools to help 
(/// children to be ready to succeed, excel 
and face the challenges of the next century. 

Duri ng t he e\ ent. teachers and parents 



from arouiul the state ha\ o an opportunit> 
\isit twt) of San Antonio's most successful 
earl\ childhood programs. .Also, a \ideo 
conference is connecting pailieipants in live 
cities around the state fora panel discussion 
about early childlmod etiueation and day 
care funding strategies. Participants include 
administrators and parent leaders from the 
Rit) Cirande \ alley area. ['1 Paso. Midland. 
.Austin and Kilgore. 

Other sessions include wa\s tt> use 
technology in early childhood and hands-on 
science instruction that nurtures children's 
natural curiosity into scientille inquiry by 



allowing them to explore, test and sol\e 
problems. .A group of parents from San 
.Antonio are leading a session on ways 
schools can foster parental invoKement. 
particularly in school decision-making. 

This e\ent t'ocuscs on nurturing the 
de\elopment of strong early childhood 
pixigrams and experiences to prepare young 
children for the challenges of the 21st 
centurx’. It focuses on creating and building 
strong l't)undations in early childhood 
programs that can also ser\ e as a powerf'ul 
springboard into their upper-level school 
experiences. 



All Pia.ws Have Keys asd Other Stories 

m [)i{. .Josi- \. (■ \Ri)i \ \s 






In a way. this small. 134-page book complements Dr. .lose Cardenas' larger 
MhIul idtural hliu iitiou; .1 (jeneration of ALlvovuey just publisiied b\ Simon and 
Schuster. The multicultural education hook is an antholog\ of 92 professional articles 
resulting from his 45 \ ears as a professional educator. . /// htinos I law AVrv represents 
the lighter side of these 45 \ears. 

"I he seriousness of my profcssitmai life has been paralleled b\extensi\e humor 
in my personal life. I enjoy a f'unny stor\ and a good joke." w rites Cardenas in the 
Preface. 

1 he first eight articles deal w ith the lighter side td'his lif'e. The\' include personal 
aneedenes from childhood to adulthood. The second section consists of* 12 anecdotes 
w here humor and professional seriousness iia\ e intersected. The last section consists of 

nine articles on a \ariet\' of professional topics addressed in a lighter context than is possible in professional publications. 

./// Pianos / lave keys is distributed exclusi\el\ by the Intereultural I3e\elopment Research Association (SI 2.70). 
Ro\ alt ies from the .saleofthis book ha\e been assigned by the author to the .lose .A. Cardenas Student Stipend Fund for dropout 
pre\ ention. Contact 1 DRA at 2 1 0 6<S4-<S I NO or 5S35 ( al laghan Road, Suite 350. San Antonio. Texas 7S22N: l ax 2 1 0 0N4-53N9. 
It is IDR.A polic> that all orders totalling less than S30 be pre-paid. 
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